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THE OLD CITY 


MM: American cities and towns have preserved a few of the things that link them with 
important events of the past. Our country is fortunate that Boston and Philadelphia 
have preserved so many buildings and mementoes of American Revolutionary days. These two 
cities had the most to do with the stirring events that led to American freedom, and the 
visitor to either of those cities today cannot walk very far without coming smack up against 
some inspiring reminder of 1776. Does it seem so remarkable that these historic buildings are 
still standing? In Europe. buildings many times older are commonplace. But America, com- 
pared to Europe. is new and fast-growing. We pointed out in our New York City issue how 
eager landowners were to tear down old buildings and put up bigger ones. To save a historic 
building required a great deal of money and an aroused public sentiment. Philadelphia and 
Boston had what was needed. Their precious, historic buildings are right in the heart of the 
busy downtown districts, where land values are high. But higher still is the people's patriotic 
feeling for the landmarks of liberty. 
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THESE HOUSES, on Elfreth’s Alley. are 
among the oldest in the country. Three of them 
were built in 1720. All are still occupied by 
people who cherish them and take good care 
of the fine old Colonial furnishings inside. 
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Wide Worl 
FIRST STEAMBOAT (to carry a passenger was built by John Fitch and made its first 
trip on the Delaware River. at Philadelphia. on Aug. 27, 1787. Above photo shows replica 
built for celebration last year. The boat was propelled by 1? larce paddles. 6 on each side. 
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COMPANY INSTITUTED A.D 1724 





in the Delaware River, with a modern trans-Atlantic freighter in background. 






IT WAS AMUSING to see. hanging next to marker for historic Carpenters’ Hall. a Rail- 
way Express Agency signal sign. PHOTO ON RIGHT shows old sailing vessels, half-sunken 
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Owen Reed 
WHERE ROBERT MORRIS, financier 
of the American Revolution lived. His red-brick 
town house, built shortly after the Revolution, 
is one of the finest examples of Colonial 
Georgian architecture. Just as our photogra- 
pher took this picture last week. four boys hap- 
pened to pass the house. One asked “] wonder 
who lives here?” Another stopped to knock 
on the door. A caretaker appeared and told 
them to go away. Photo shows them going. 
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HILADELPHIA today is the 
third largest city in America. 
One hundred and fifty years 
ago, it was a village. There is a good 
bit of the village left in the modern 
city of Philadelphia. 
Have you heard the song, 
I'm going to spend a day 
In Phil-a-del-phi-ay, 
To find out how I look when I'm asleep 
Philadelphia is busy and thriving, 
but this song was written because of 
certain quiet ways the city has. These 
quiet habits are common in villages, 
but rare in great cities 
The first settlers created this pat- 
tern for Philadelphia. (Philadeiphi- 
ans skippingly pronounce it Fla-delf- 
ya). Few towns have been blessed 
with such fine first citizens. Many of 
them were members of the Society of 
Friends, popularly known as Quak- 
ers. The Friends preached and prac- 
ticed a life of kindness, honesty, tol- 
erance, and sobriety thai was rare in 
the wild frontier times. As long as 
their leader, William Penn, lived, 
they were the only English colony 
which had no fights with the Indians. 
To look at him one way, Penn was 
a great real estate promoter. But he 
was also a great leader of men. He 
believed that most men would rather 
do their work without cruelty, vio- 
lence, cheating, or fighting. His prov- 
ince denounced slavery. It believed 
criminals should be corrected rather 


Nation's Birthplace 


Benjamin Franklin’s City, Where Liberty 
Rang Out and the Constitution Was Signed 


than punished. Mere 
punishment does not 
make them better citi- 
zens. 

While most new set- 
tlements simply 
“growed” like Topsy, 
Penn laid out Philadel- 
phia according to a plan. 
Because he wanted the 
town to be a place for 
pleasant living, as much 
as for working, William 
Penn reserved many 
squares of the city for 
parks. Philadelphia has 
more trees on its streets 
and in its parks than any 
other great city in the 
land. 

Stephen Girard was 
another early citizen 
who helped to shape 
Philadelphia. Like Penn, 
he was a successful busi- 
ness man and an idealist 
at the same time. In 
1830, he set aside $500,- 
000 to build a boulevard on the city’s 
waterfront and cover it with trees. 
He made this gift to carry out an old 
wish of William Penn, but the trees 
were not planted. 

Girard also gave money to tear 
down wooden buildings in the city 
and to forbid building other wooden 
ones. At his death, he left $6,000,000 


NEW, MODERN P HILADELPHIA is symbolized by these community-planned 


apartment houses for people of modest incomes. Space has been provided for an outdoor 
swimming pool and playground, and indoor gymnasium. Note the large windows in apartments. 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, a weekly for the Upper Elementary 


Federal Writer Project 





Quen Reed 


LONG MAY SHE WAVE! 


The Star Spangled Banner flying high in the breeze by 
the tower of Independence Hall, at 1:17'2 o'clock of a pleas- 
ant Indian Summer afternoon in Philadelphia last week. 


for a school which would provide a 
home and an education for boys 
whose fathers had died: The school is 
called Girard College. The fund Gir- 
ard left for the school was invested 
so that it is now equal to $87,000,000. 

At the time when Girard was first 
earning his place in the city, Thomas 
Paine was on his way out. Paine was 
a powerful writer whose pamphlets 
stirred the American colonists to 
support the growing Revolution. Af- 
ter war started, he kept rallying the 
people to support the cause. 

After the Revolution, Paine lost his 
popularity in America. His attack on 
the historic accuracy of the Bible, 
and his interest in a new kind of re- 
ligion, caused the public to detest 
him. 

Philadelphia’s greatest, all - time, 
all- American citizen is Benjamin 
Franklin.* Franklin was a publisher, 


*Teachers, particularly, will be interested 
in the new biography, Benjamin Franklin, 
by Carl Van Doren (The Viking Press). 
Here full justice is done to the greatness of 
“the boy who walked the streets of Phila- 
delphia munching on a loaf of bread. The 
youth who rose from printer’s devil to be- 
come the Ney World's first great publisher, 
the man who invented stoves for his com- 


patriots’ warmth and de signed lightning 
rods for their safety, the executive who 
gathered supplies for Braddock’s march 
into the wilderness, the sage who signed 
himself for Poor Richard, the diplomat who 
raised a loan in France to gain his country's 
freedom, the patriot who shared in framing 
the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, and the Treaties with Britain and 
France—this was only a part of Benjamin 
Franklin.” 
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TWO OLD HOUSES, with a passage- 
way right through the middle of them, are 
sandwiched between modern buildings on 
Sassafras Street. near Delaware River Bridge. 








DOCK STREET, a wide cobbiestone 
street not far from the waterfront, is the center 
of the wholesale produce district. Notice sacks 
of onions piled high along the sidewalk. 








a philosopher, a business man, 
and a diplomat. But, above all 
these things, he was a scientist, 
writing 63 papers on electricity. 

As a leader of experiments in 
physics, mechanics, and chem- 
istry, Franklin had no small 


earn the name it wears today— 
Workshop of the World. The 
Franklin Institute, founded in 
1824, is the oldest organization 
in the country dealing with ap- 
plied sciences and mechanical 
arts. Five years ago, the Insti- 
tute opened a new building where 
youngsters can handle gadgets, but- 
tons, levers, and switches. Thus, they 
can have fun and, at the same time, 
learn about machines. 

The tradition of Franklin flourishes 
today in Philadelphia’s factories, 
which are divided into 390 different 
kinds. Hats, hose, clothing, printing, 
baked goods, radios, cigars, gasoline, 
tools, electric goods, leather, textiles, 
confections, paper, locomotives, and 
chemicals are a few of the main prod- 
ucts. You may recognize some of the 





TUGBOAT AT REST: After towing a barge of freight up the 
Delaware, this tugboat ties up at a Philadelphia wharf. Boy who 
posed for front cover (Harold Manion, 12) is talking to the captain. 
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part in helping his adopted city _ this pase 


by Owen Re 
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MANY A CHAMPION has won his laurels in 
Philadelphia's Franklin Field, the athletic stadium of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Above photo shows photog- 
raphers taking picture of Frank Ryan, national college 
shot-put champion, at the Penn Relays last spring. 


trade names: Stetson, Baldwin, 
Budd, Curtis, Whitman, Bayuk, 
Sharpe and Dohme, Philco. Each of 
these names is connected with one of 
the products just mentioned. 

Of 900,000 Philadelphians who are 
employed,a third work at handicrafts 
or in factories. The other occupations 
are divided this way: retail trade, 
15%; clerks, outside of retail stores, 
12%; domestics, 11%; communica- 
tion (telephones) and transportation 
(streetcars), 7%; city jobs, 6%. If 
you lived in Philadelphia, could you 





tell what your chances would 
be of landing a job in a factory, 
in a store, in an Office, in the 
government, or doing house- 
work? 

In the entire Philadelphia 
district, about one-fourth of the 
employees belong to trade 
unions. These associations of 
working men and women have 
had a lot to do with swinging 
the city from the Republican 
party to the Democrats. 

These working people in- 
clude most of the foreign-born 
citizens of Philadelphia, ard the Ne- 
groes. Most of them live along the 
Delaware in South Philadelphia and 
in Frankford. Although many of 
them live in slums, 68% of Philadel- 
phia’s homes are regarded as in good 
condition. Most large cities have only 
38% of their homes in good condition. 
The example of Stephen Girard in 
tearing down wooden buildings is 
one explanation of their good condi- 
tion. Also, Philadelphia has had 
more room for growing than other 
large cities. (Turn to next page] 
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AN ODD SIGHT in front ot Independence Halil iast week was 
this covered wagon. bearing the words “The Arkansas Traveler.” 
It was advertising stunt for new Bob Burns movie showing in town, 
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[Continued from preceding page] 

As an example for future building 
in Philadelphia, there is the hand- 
some Philadelphia Saving Fund So- 
ciety’s building and the Carl Mack- 
ley Houses, put up by the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, a 
trade union. (These are the houses 
shown in the photograph at the start 
of this article, on page 3.) 

West of Wissahickon Creek, along 
the Main Line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are some of the finest sub- 
urban residences in the world. These 
are the prosperous districts which 
bring the average annual! income in 
the city up to $826 per person. (The 
national average is $556.) Half of the 
families in the city own automobiles 
and have telephones. 

Philadelphia is fed from the abun- 
dant larder of Lancaster County and 
the Delmarva Peninsula. A famous 
dish is Philadelphia scrapple. Scrap- 
ple is the liquid from a boiled pig’s 
head. The liquid is mixed with corn- 
meal and highly seasoned, then it is 
re-cooked until it is thick enough for 
slicing cold. The slices are fried and 
served with eggs or potatoes. 

Philadelphia is famous for its ice 
cream. It has the largest ice cream 
factory in the world. 


Before Locomotives 


The picture below is a photograph of an 
original poster from the year 1819, adver- 
lising “Steam-Boat and Chaise” service 
between New York and Philadelphia. In 
those days it took nearly 12 hours (if all 
went well) to make the journey. If you 
wanted to relieve the monotony by going 
part way by boat, you would have to stop 
off en route for a night’s sleep. Today, the 
9)-mile train ride between Philadelphia 
and New York takes | hr. 35 min. 

Because our reproduction of the poster 
is so small, you cannot read all the type. 
Don't try to. In the next column we give 
you a transeription of every word 
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Staten Island Historical Society 
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ALL ABOARD! 





Philadelphia is the home of the famous Baldwin 


Locomotive Works. Below are four of the new models made there this year. 





DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN R. R. ordered 10 of these 4-6-6-4 type freight locomotives 
this year. 4-6-6-4 type means a front truck of 4 wheels, 2 pairs of 6 driving wheels each, and 
a rear truck of 4 wheels. This is in addition to the 12 wheels on the tender. Weight 1.035.900 Ibs. 





ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RY. ordered 6 of these 4-6-4 type passenger locomotives, 
which the Baldwin Works finished in January. The one shown above is the only one that was 
streamlined. This engine weighs 200,000 pounds less than the freight “baby” shown at top, 
The tender holds 7.000 gals. of oil. The three other engines shown here use coc! for fuel. 





ATLANTIC COAST LINE R.R. received 12 of these 4-8-4 type locomotives this year. The engine 
aione weighs 460,270 lbs.. the tender 435,400. The water tank holds 24,000 gallons. The 
tender holds 27 tons of coal. This type was built for passenger service. Note 16 wheels on tender. 





Photos and technical information supplied by Baldwin Locomotive Works 


NEW YORK. NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R.R. purchased 10 of these 4-6-4 type passenger, 
streamlined locomotives in February of this year. The engine weighs 365,000 Ibs.; tender 332.000. 





FOR 
PHILADELPHIA 
Post CHAISE & OLD UNION LINE. 
A POST CHAISE 
LEAVES THE OFFICE EVERY DAY AT 5 
O'CLOCK, A.M. VIA STATEN Island, and 
arrives in Philadelphia, the same evening, 
at 4 o'clock. OLD UNION LINE, connected 
with Steam-Boats 
NAUTILUS, BELLONA AND 
PHILADELPHIA 
This line leaves New-York every day, 
(Sundays excepted) at 11 o’clock, A. M. in 
the Vice-President’s superior Steam-Boat 
Nautilus, which will convey the passengers 
on board the fast sailing and elegant 
Steam-Boat Bellona; passengers will dine 
on board the Bellona, arrive in Brunswick 
between 3 and 4 o’clock, P. M. from thence 
in new and superior Chaises to Trenton, 
where they will lodge, from thence to 
Bristol, where they will take the Steam- 


Boat Philadelphia, and arrive in Philadel- 
phia at 10 o'clock, in season to take the 
Baltimore Union line of Steam-Boats, 
which leaves Philadelphia every day at 12 
o’clock. For seats in either the above lines, 
apply at 145 Broadway, No. 5 Courtlandt- 
street, Steam-Boat Hotel, corner’‘of Mar- 
ket-field and Washington-streets, J. and C. 
Segoine, or to the Nautilus office, White- 
Hall-slip, and to Capt. John Deforest, on 
board the Nautilus. 
a as i Proprietors, N. Y. 
ROBERT LETSOM, Do. N. Brunswick. 
JOS. I. THOMPSON, ) 
JOHN JOLINE. Proprietors 
JOS. B. GROVER, f Philadelphia 
DAVID BRINTON, 

E. W. Mills & W. B. Jaques, Agents 

for Proprietors 

Southwick & Pelsue, Printers, 9 Wall, cor- 
ner of Broad st. JUNE 1, 1819. 
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Down Delaware Way 


This Small State Has One Big, Busy City—Wilmington. 
From Here, the Du Ponts Run Their Business Empire. 


OUR things stand out in the 
F gem-like state of Delaware. 
First, down Dover way, they 
pronounce it Del-a-wur. 

Second, half the people, over 100,- 
000 of them, live in Wilmington. The 
other half are scattered in settle- 
ments of less than 5,000. 

Wilmington, in the north end of the 
state, with its shops and its mills, be- 
longs to the Philadelphia industrial 
center. The rest of the state belongs 
to the farming country of the Del- 
marva (Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia) Peninsula. The folks down 
there raise broilers and pick berries. 
From Thanksgiving to Christmas 
they gather holly to sell. 


Laws For Corporations 

Third, the corporation laws of the 
state are the most generous in the 
land. Do you remember our article 
about corporations in the issue of 
September 24? Remember how a big 
corporation is organized, something 
like a club? Remember how some 
large corporations are billion dollar 
businesses? Well, every state has 
rules for the corporations, just as a 
club has rules. Some of these rules 
are supposed to protect small busi- 
ness men. Some of the rules are sup- 
posed to take care of the money the 
public lends corporations. Some are 
supposed to stop a corporation from 
taking advantage of its customers. 

Because Delaware is so much 
easier on corporations than other 
states, hundreds of corporations in 
all parts of the country have their 
home office in Wilmington. This does 
not mean that they own buildings 
there. All they need is a sign in some 
lawyer’s office. 


Delaware's First Family 


The fourth notable feature of Dela- 
ware is the Du Pont family. There 
are hundreds of du Ponts. Their good 
works, their rich estates, and their 
properties are everywhere in the 
state. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours started 
making gunpowder in Delaware in 
1802. But the family began to make 
strides when Coleman du Pont took 
hold of the firm a hundred years 
later. 

The Du Ponts, today one of Amer- 
ica’s most powerful families, now 
own 81 chemical plants in 27 states. 
Only two of these plants are in Dela- 
ware. These plants make explosives, 
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‘arm Security Administration photo by tothsteia 


SATURDAY “AF TERNOON : in nian. a Delaware town which has the city- 


manager plan of government. This interesting photo is one of many appearing in the book 
“Delaware: A Guide to the First State.” a work of the Federal Writers’ Project. (Viking) 


rayon, cellophane, paint, and plas- 
tics*. Wilmington is the home and 
headquarters of the Du Pont Com- 
pany. 

The plastics industry was started 
in Wilmington in 1873 by the Vul- 
canized Fiber Company. Wilming- 
ton also makes ships, glazed kid, 
snuff, airplanes, and braided rubber 
hose. 


Du Pont’s Good Works 


The Du Ponts “rule and protect” 
the State of Delaware. They own 
Wilmington’s newspapers. They give 
generously to the library and the 
state university. Coleman du Pont 
planned the first 4-lane highway in 
this country; and built it from Wil- 
mington to Dover as a $4,000,000 gift 
to the state. His cousin, Pierre 
du Pont, has built dozens of schools 
for the state, and he has provided for 
Negro pupils to enjoy schools as good 
as those built for the Whites. Cole- 
man du Pont also led the movement 
to restore the forests, the soil, and 
the wildlife of Delaware. He estab- 
lished the State Forestry Department 
in 1927, three years before his death. 

A hundred years older than the 
Du Ponts is the J. E. Rhoads firm 

*WORDS TO THE WISE. Plastic (plas-tik 
—a as in at), noun. An old word used in a 
new sense created by the advance of mod- 
ern industry. In its original sense, plastic is 
an adjective meaning something soft and so 
“capable of being molded or modeled,” like 
clay or plaster. In its new sense, it describes 
hard objects like buttons, that are not molded 


by hand but compressed by machinery out 
of various kinds of vegetable pulp. 


which began making leather belts in 
1702. To this day the firm keeps a 
rule never to sell to anyone who 
makes bullets, beer, or whiskey. 


Nobody in Delaware, least of all 
the du Ponts, are happy about the 
bullet business. The whole town of 
Dover, where 3,500 work in an am- 
munition factory, was called by 
Mayor John Roach to pray for world 
peace on Sept. 30 this year. That was 
the day before Hitler announced he 
would march into Czechoslovakia. 

But Delaware normally has little 
time for gloomy thoughts. Its calen- 
dars are marked with badminton 
tourneys, trapshooting, horse shows, 
dog shows, yacht regattas, tennis 
tourneys, and flower markets. An- 
other sport is looking for buried 
treasure. 


The People 


About 20% of the state’s popula- 
tion are Negroes. Seven percent are 
foreign born, and 14% have one or 
more foreign born parents, mainly 
Italians, Polish and Irish. The origi- 
nal settlers were Swedes, Dutch and 
British. 

Near Indian River are some mixed 
people who belong in a class of their 
own. Although they all resemble one 
another, they divide themselves into 
four groups: White, Negroes, Moors, 
and Nanticoke Indians. The state 
keeps a separate school for each 
group. 
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The GIFTS of the 


BELL -SCHNECKEL 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


T  1VER since he had been kid- 
m= naped one night from his 
7 boarding school in England and 
smuggled aboard a sailing ship 
crowded with wayfarers bound for 
the American Colony of Pennsylva- 
nia, James had needed all his cour- 
age. Now, a dark-eyed English boy 
of thirteen, dressed in plum-colored 
broadcloth with a ruffled shirt and 
wearing silver buckles on his leather 
shoes, James walked in a dream 
through the wilderness with that 
moving company of men, women, 
children, and babies. Riding horse- 
back, tramping, sometimes lost on 
the forest trail from Philadelphia in 
the year 1727, they were bound for 
the Pennsylvania-Dutch settlements 
farther along the Conestoga River. 
James had never seen so strange a 
company. 

Riding beside James on horseback 
was the dour farmer, Menno Men- 
gen, who had bought the lad blindly 
at the Philadelphia dock. James was 
one of the many Redemptioners 
whose passage money, paid by these 
Pennsylvania settlers, sold them into 
service until they were twenty-one. 





“I did not bargain for a stripling,” 
Menno had said, as the captain of the 
ship that had brought the English lad 
led him, trembling, to the farmer’s 
side. 

“He isn’t worth the money, I 
swear,” the captain had said, “but 
my orders were to get rid of him, 
willy-nilly. I wager there are a title 
and lands to boot at stake in England 
since the heirs of the Earl, his grand- 
father, wished him out of the coun- 
try. Sold, now, like a pig in a poke, 
poor lad,” he ended. 

Farmer Mengen, the biggest, most 
roughly dressed man James had ever 
seen, frowned, was silent, then 
placed a toil-hardened hand on 
James’s bowed head 

“Poor lad!’ he repeated, his stern 
features softer. “Well, a bargain’s a 
bargain, and I was never a man to go 
back on my word. My horse is heavy 
laden with provisions and you must 
walk with the other young ones. For- 
ty miles through the wilderness it 
will be. But you shall have a surprise 
at the end of our way.” 

So James had lifted his chin and 
started out. He could remember lit- 





This story is from Tops and Whistles by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. lt is used here by permission of 
the publishers, The Viking Press. Copyright, 1937, 
by the author 
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Lithographs by Grace Paull from ‘Tops and Whistles’’ (Viking) 
In came Rebecca, leading a plump, cushioned Bell-Schneckel. . . . 


tle of his life in England except 
school. It was spring, and the new 
land into which he trudged bravely 
was sweet with the scent of blossoms 
and herbs, gay with the singing of 
birds. And the varied crowd of Ger- 
mans, Irish, and Swiss among whom 
he walked was exciting. Most of 
them spoke a tongue he did not un- 
derstand and presently he found 
himself at the end of the line because 
it was difficult to keep up with the 
horses. His dream began to split it- 
self up into bits of everyday reality. 

When they stopped to camp for a 
night James, far separated from 
Farmer Mengen, shared the bread 
and doughnuts, the milk and eggs of 
some family whose provisions were 
scant for their own needs. At night, 
a boy of his own age but dressed in 
buckskin trousers, tow-cloth shirt, 
and leather suspenders shared his 
small blanket with James as they 
slept under a great forest tree. When 
James’s English school cap and 
buckled shoes were lost, a boy gave 
him a hat woven of oat straw and a 
pair of worn moccasins. 

As they traveled, the forest of oak, 
hickory, maple, and walnut showed 
clearings where there were log cab- 
ins and small well-tended gardens, 
orchards of peach, pear, and cherry 
in bloom, and better roads. Then the 
cabins gave way to small stone 
houses with wide chimneys set 
among plowed fields. These were the 
homes of Pennsylvania pioneers like 


Menno Mengen, west of the Delaware 
River. Soon they reached the new 
town of Lancaster. The company 
separated, some to go to Donegal, 
some going farther west. Up a coun- 
try lane sweet with the spring, Farm- 
er Mengen rode. James could scarce- 
ly keep up with him. 

“Are you lame, lad?” he asked, 
looking at the boy, who was white 
with weariness. “Look at your feet, 
sore from those ragged Indian shoe- 
packs. Come up in the saddle behind 
me.” He pulled James up and let him 
lay a head on his broad shoulder as 
they rode a little farther and then 
stopped in front of a comfortable 
stone house. “Oh, Rebecca,” he 
called. “Come out anc see what I 
have brought you. I promised you a 
surprise, James, my bov,” he said, as 
a girl of James’s own age ran down 
the lane to meet them. “I have a girl 
who has been wanting a playmate.” 
Flaxen braids, blue eyes, a cheerful 
smile, a calico dress trailing down to 
her bare feet, a full white apron over 
the dress; that was thirteen-year-old 
Rebecca Mengen. She stopped and 
her cheeks turned rosier at the sight 
of the dark English boy. 

“Here is our new farm hand, 
daughter,” her father said. “I will ad- 
mit I was surprised when the ship’s 
captain brought him from the hold 
after I signed his papers, but I re- 
member how lonely you have been 
since we settled last year here in 
Lancaster, my girl. Take James in 
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and give him a good supper, and tell 
your mother that she has two kinder 
now instead of only one. An odd Re- 
demptioner, this youngling, but we 
shall try to make him feel at home in 
Lancaster.” 

James had never, in all his con- 
fused life, seen so homelike a room 
as the one into which Rebecca Men- 
gen led him. A long table made from 
a split log on legs stood in the center, 
with three-legged stools around it. 
Figured cotton curtains at the small- 
paned glass windows reflected the 
setting sun. A huge four-poster bed 
had tester curtains like those at the 
windows. The table was set for sup- 
per with home-made wooden bowls, 
noggins of beechwood, and wooden 
plates. The wall was brightened with 
strings of peppers. Bunches of herbs, 
and dippers made of dried gourds, 
and hard-shelled squashes hung on 
nails. The great fireplace had four- 
legged black iron spiders, “blackie” 
cook pots, and bake pans filled with 
good things. Rebecca’s mother looked 
like a buxom older sister, in identical 
calico dress and long apron. She, too, 
smiled a welcome to James. 

“The boy looks none too strong,” 
she said, “but our Lancaster fare will 
help that.” 

The meal was soon ready; mush of 
corn and hominy served with either 
bear’s-meat gravy or molasses, roast- 
ing ears, beans, cabbage, cheese, sau- 
sages, crisp sugared doughnuts, and 
a bowl of apple butter! James fell to 
and finished his plateful. He went to 
sleep almost at once on the 
hearth, his head on a folded 
patched quilt that Rebecca laid 
down for him. 

So began happy, peaceful days 
for James. Rebecca had a broth- 
er, James a sister. James discard- 
ed his fine suit for the deerskin 
and tow-cloth of the other Lan- 
caster boys. He learned the ways 
of the Dutch house, its speech 
and small pleasant duties. In the 
summer he tended Bawsie, the 
cow, picked blueberries, gath- 
ered corn and pumpkins, and dug 
potatoes. He and Rebecca had 
rare fun rounding up the Mengen 
pigs who constantly lost them- 
selves in the high timber beyond 
the village where they fed and 
grew fat on the rich mast of 
beech-nut, pig nuts, and acorns. 

In September they went with 
Menno and the mother to the 
Lancaster fair. They could hard- 
ly see the streets for the stables 
and booths that filled them. Silks 
and strings of beads, gingerbread 
figures and painted wood furni- 
ture for a doll, stiff wooden dolls 
carved by a maker of ships’ fig- 
ureheads in Philadelphia, small 
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andirons, tongs, fire irons, and little 
pewter candlesticks for a_ dolls’ 
house were on sale. James longed to 
buy something, even a colored ribbon 
for Rebecca’s flaxen braids, but 
Farmer Mengen frowned on the idea. 
Children of Dutch settlers had no 
money, and fewer playthings at that 
time. So James and Rebecca feasted 
their eyes, ate their lunch of thick 
bread slices spread with apple but- 
ter, and returned home to talk for 
days about the street fair. 

Then school began. James now 
wore knitted stockings made for him 
by Rebecca. Rebecca had a pair of 
store shoes which she carried by their 
strings and put on just before they 
reached the schoolhouse or church 
door. Her sunbonnet was put away, 
and she wore instead a small beaver 
bonnet, that she carefully hung on 
the wall when she came home. She 
dressed for school in a bodice and 
petticoat made of linsey - woolsey, 
linen and wool woven together for 
warmth and durability. James wore 
a bright knitted muffler, and ear laps 
for his cap on cold days. In the frosty 
woods, they chased the leaping little 
skoppen, the snowshoe rabbit, who 
had changed his brown summer coat 
to one of white for the winter. When 
they came home from school, they 
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James and Rebecca had rare fun round- 
ing up the pigs lost in the timber. 


stopped to warm their hands at 
Mother Mengen’s great outside oven 
of stone with a shingled roof where 
rye and wheat loaves, pies made from 
the summer fruits and berries, and 
sugar cake stuffed with raisins were 
always baking. James was a differ- 
ent boy, plump, rosy-cheeked, busy, 
and no longer lonesome. He and 
Farmer Mengen had a secret. 

One night in late November, James 
was late for supper. Candle-lighting 
time came, and still he was gone. Re- 
becca opened the door and shivered 
as a gusty wind blew snowflakes in 
her face. 

“Is my brother lost?” she asked her 
mother. “Shall we ask the night 
watchman to sound his horn calling 
for help in finding our James? The 
watchman is coming down the 
street.” 

Mother Mengen shook her head 
and smiled to herself. “James was 
out gathering wood with your father 
this afternoon,” she said, “and may 
have loitered to cut us a small hem- 
lock tree he has left standing after 
the lumber-cuiting. Soon it will be 
the sixth of December, and we must 
be ready to welcome the Bell- 
Schneckel.* 

Sure enough, as she finished speak- 
ing in came James with the 
“brownie,” a well -shaped thickly 
grown Christmas tree on his shoul- 
ders. Rebecca danced about it with 
joy. “Put it out beside the door in the 
snow,” she said. ‘“‘Mother has saved 
your succotash and cornbread hot on 
the hearth. When you have eaten, 
we will begin stringing popcorn 
chains for the tree.” 


But when his supper was 
eaten, James climbed unsocia- 
bly up to the attic room where he 
slept, and no coaxing on the part 
of Rebecca brought him down. 
When the watchman, going his 
nightly rounds, rapped loudly on 
the Mengen’s door, calling out, 
“Past two o’clock, and a snowy 
morning!” James’ candle was 
still lighted. Rebecca pouted the 
next morning. 

“Why do you not reprimand 
James for wasting good candles, 
for sitting up so late?” she asked 
her mother. But Mother Mengen 
again smiled to herself. 

“This is the season, my daugh- 
ter,” she said, “when we can for- 
get we are in a strange land of 
stern ways and many hardships. 
James, too, comes from a coun- 
try where Christmas is kept with 
merriment and good deeds. Let 
us begin our holiday baking. We 
shall be expected to feed the 
Bell-Schneckel well when he 


*The Dutch Santa Claus. 
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[Continued from preceding page] 
makes his rounds of the town. 

So, while James was busy for days 
in his room, Rebecca helped her 
mother make a crockfull of snow- 
balls, round holiday cakes mixed of 
eggs, milk, flour, and sugar, and fried. 
They stuffed the fat turkey and made 
molasses pies. They kneaded figures 
from molasses dough — horses, an- 
gels, stars, and half- moons that, 
when fried and frosted, were hard 
enough to last as playthings until an- 
other coming of the Bell-Schneckel. 

The hearth was swept and the 
pewter candlesticks polished. Green 
bayberry candles were lighted. The 
hemlock tree was brought in, set ina 
keg of earth and trimmed with gild- 
ed nuts, festoons of colored popcorn, 
and the baked figures. The eve of 
December sixth came. The two chil- 
dren waited at the window listening 
for the bell of Christmas ringing 
down the street, from house to house, 
in the hand of the Dutch Santa Claus. 

“Put on your bonnet and shaw] and 
go to meet the Bell-Schneckel,” sug- 
gested Mother Mengen. 

“And I shall try to find father,” 
Rebecca said. 

“Do that, my child,” her mother 
said, winking at James. And as Re- 
becca ran out into the snow, Mother 
Mengen said, “Make haste, James! 
Spread out the toys quickly.” 

There was just time for James to 
fill the space around the tree when 
they heard a tinkling bell and in 
came Rebecca, leading a plump, 
cushioned Bell - Schneckel, with a 
long beard, crimson cloak, and white 
wig 

“It’s father!’ Rebecca shouted. “He 
is the Bell-Schneckel for Lancaster 
this year, chosen by the burgesses. 
He will ring his bell at the doors of 
Keturah, Jodie, and Sabina, but he 
came to us first!’ Then she looked at 
the Christmas tree and went down on 
her knees in happiness. Now she 
knew what James had been doing 
those attic days and nights. He had 
been carving toys. Now she under- 
stood why they had been allowed no 
toys at the Lancaster fair. Everything 
for which she had longed those two 
frugal] vears in the new land had 
come to Rebecca as Christmas gifts. 

There was a small pine wood four- 
poster bed for a doll, complete with 
feather pillows, linen sheets, and a 
patched quilt. There was a carved 
wood doll from the fair, dressed like 
a Dutch gir! in bodice and petticoat, 
beaver bonnet and checked wool 
shawl. James had carved for the doll 
a cherrywood corner cupboard for 
holding the set of pewter dishes the 
good Bell-Schneckel had sent. He 
had carved a little pine chair and 
woven a rush seat for it. There was a 
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AMERICA IN STAMPS 


O commemorate the 150th anni- 
| versary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence at 
Philadelphia, an exposition was held 
there in 1926. The Post Office Depart- 
ment co-operated by issuing a special 
“Liberty Bell” stamp for the occasion. 
(See cut.) The actual history of our 
first Fourth of July is too well-known 
to need repetition here, 
but there are a few 
facts broughi to mind 
by the Liberty Bell 
stamp that may be new 
to you. 

Did you know that 
the Declaration, though 
finished on July 4, 1776, 
was not signed until 
August 2? It took that 
long to make a parch- 
ment copy, which was 
then signed by the members of the 
Colonial Congress. Nor was the Dec- 
laration made public until July 8th! 

Most people also think that the 
Liberty Bell was cracked because it 
was rung so much that 
day. The fact is that it was 
cracked in 1835 during 
the funeral of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall. 

The Constitution of the 
United States has also 
been the theme of special 
stamps. The first was is- 
sued in 1937 and portrays 
the 39 men of the Con- 
tinental Congress who 
signed the Constitution at 
Independence Hall 150 
years before. It is the only stamp in 
the world to have so many distinct 
figures in a single design. 

After the Constitution was drawn up 
at Philadelphia, it was sent to the 
various colonial legislatures for ap- 
proval. To commemorate the ratifica- 
tion of the document which has since 
become the basis of our federal] laws 
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Symbol of Liberty 





Swede meets Indian 


and democracy, a second Constitution 
stamp was issued last June. This one 
depicts two messenger-horsemen 
ready to gallop through the country 
and proclaim the ratification of the 
Constitution on June 21, 1788. 

* 

Earlier this year three countries pre- 
pared special stamps to commemorate 
the settlement of Del- 
aware by the Scandi- 
navians in 1638. The 
United States issued a 
special stamp depict- 
ing the landing of 
Swedes and Finns at 
Wilmington. The gov- 
ernment of Finland is- 
sued a stamp showing 
two men felling a tree, 
a symbol of two na- 
tions settling a new 
land. 

Sweden turned out an entire series, 
each of which has a different scene 
pertaining to the event. One shows 
Johann Printz, Swedish pioneer, bar- 
tering with an Indian 
chief. (See cut.) Another 
depicts the Kalmar Nyc- 
kel, the sailing vessel on 
which the colonists came 
over. One portrays the 
famous Queen Christina. 
The last of the set bears 
a reproduction of Holy 
Trinity Church, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

e 

Do you know who Mr. 
G is? Well, that’s what 
Sweden's 80-year-old King Gustav V 
calls himself when he enters tennis 
tournaments. He simply signs his name 
“Mr. G.” 

For the celebration in America last 
summer, King Gustav sent his son, 
Crown Prince Gustav Adolf, Crown 
Princess Louise and the grandson, 
Prince Bertil. —ErRNEstT A. KEHR 
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painted design on each bit of small 
furniture, fruit or flowers, laid on in 
homebrewed colors with Mother 
Mengen’s help. Rebecca’s doll-house- 
keeping would be like the home 
making of her mother; her Christ- 
mas toys were copies of whatever 
their home had needed and used 
every day. 

James was not forgotten by the 
Bell-Schneckel. He had a painted 
wood top, a fine jackknife, new 
knitted mittens, and a set of colored 
farm animals made of pottery. When 
the town bel!l-ringing was over and 
Farmer Mengen returned, they sat 
beside the Christmas tree and roast- 
ed apples and sang the English carols 
James knew, “God Rest Ye Merry, 
Gentlemen,” and “The Holly and the 
Ivy.” Then Rebecca led them in her 
mother’s loved “Silent Night, Holy 


Night.” The bayberry candles seemed 
to burn out, but no—their light, the 
scent of the hemlock tree, the 
crunching sweetness of the Christ- 
mas snowballs, and the delights of 
Christmas toys that began that night 
in our country persisted until today. 


Ancient records of the English Courts 
of Law tell us their true story of James, 
the boy heir to a title and fortune who 
was sold as a farm worker on the Phil- 
adelphia wharf to Menno Mengen in 
the spring of 1727. Records of the Men- 
gen family in Lancaster tell of the 
kindness shown the lost lad, of his 
happy life with Rebecca as a foster 
sister, and his growth into a sturdy, 
successful Pennsylvania farmer with 
no desire to go back to England. In 
time his claim to the estates of the Earl 
of Buckingham was recognized, but 
James and Rebecca were too happy in 
our land to claim them. 
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The DECLARATION of INDEPENDENCE 


Story of the Signing 
Told In a Movie Short 


OW nice of Warner Bros. to re- 
rt lease this historical film short, 
just in time for our Philadelphia 
issue! As you know, the Declaration of 
Independence was signed in Independ- 
ence Hall, and the Liberty Bell, hang- 
ing in the tower belfry, first rang out 
the news of American independence. 
The bell-ringing part of the story is 
bound to be exciting, but, much to our 
liking, the whole story, as told by the 
film is lively and interesting. Except 
for one incident, it is true to history. 
The film opens with the delegates of 
the thirteen states galloping on their 
way to the meeting of the Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia, 1776. During 
that session, Richard Henry Lee of Vir- 
ginia proposes a resolution to declare 
for independence. After much debate, it 
is decided to postpone the vote until 
some of the delegates have had time to 
consult the people back home. Mean- 





















LEFT: Up from South Carolina ride these two 
Ei em delegates to represent their state at the fam- 
ob A «us Continental Congress of 1776. 





ABOVE: Rodney of Delaware. already days 
late, means business when he orders a Tory 
innkeeper to fetch a fresh horse—now! 





























while, the gifted young writer, and : 

delegate from Virginia, Thomas Jeffer- 

son, writes the famous Declaration. : 

Benjamin Franklin and John Adams 

suggest a few changes, and the docu- : 

ment is given to Congress on June 28th. : 
Most of the states’ delegates vote for 

it. Pennsylvania is undecided, New 

York withholds its vote, and Delaware, 

with two delegates present, is split— 

McKean, for: Read, against; Caesar 

Rodney, the third delegate from Dela- 

ware, is absent. McKean who knows 

Rodney would vote favorably, sends 

for him posthaste. And here is where 

the film story strays from actual his- 

tory. Actually, Rodney did ride all 

night in order to get to Philadelphia, 

but the film inserts a made-up plot 

about a group of Tories who try to pre- 

vent him from getting there. Both in 

history and the film, Rodney arrives in 

time to make Delaware’s vote “yes.” 















ABOVE: Although Congress appoints a com- 
mittee of five to draft the Declaration, Thomas 
Jefferson (center) cctually writes it. Here he 
is being congraiulaied on his great piece of 
work by Benjam'n Franklin (seated) and John 
Adams (standing). These two gentlemen sug- 
gest a few changes in the document, which 
care made Fefore it is presented to Congress, 
June 28. 1776. 
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RIGHT: The famous meeting of Congress on 
July 4, 1776, after the vote has been taken and 
the Declcration of Independence adopted. 
John Hanc-ck ‘seated), presiding officer, is 
ready to sign in the presence of the committee 
(standing at table). Later the document was 
engrossed on parchment and the delegates 
added their signatures. 


o 
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All pictures from the film ‘“The Declaration of Independence.” 
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China, Spain, Holy Land 
See No Let-up in Wars 


“Peace in our time,” the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain told the world, 
was the aim of the treaty he signed at 
Munich with the rulers of Italy, France, 
and Germany. 

Since the treaty was signed, the fol- 
lowing military news has flashed across 
the world!: 

1. Great Britain, France, and the 
United States all announced plans for 
increasing their armaments. (See story 
in next column.) 


Spain 

2. Italy has begun to withdraw Ital- 
ian troops from Spain, where they 
fought on the side of General Franco’s 
Rebel army in the Spanish civil war. 
Foreign volunteers on the Loyalist 
(Republican Government) side are also 
beg withdrawn and sent back to their 
owr countries. The Munich powers 
(Great Britain, Germany, France and 
Italy) will try to bring peace to Spain. 
Dr. Juan Negrin, Premier of the Span- 
ish Republic, said that the Republic 
would not submit to a peace like the 
one imposed on Czechoslovakia. He 
said: “It is better to die on your feet 
than to live on your knees.” 


Near Canton 


3. In China, Japan opened a new 
campaign to cut off the Chinese gov- 
ernment from the British port of Hong 
Kong in South China. Many Chinese 
war supplies have been shipped to the 
Chinese army at Hankow through 
Hong Kong by way of Canton. Japan 
had already cut the road between 
Hankow and Hong Kong. Now the 
Japanese are fighting for control of the 
railroad between Hong Kong and Can- 
ton (see map). 


The Holy Land 


4. In the Holy Land, the German 
success with Czechoslovakia inspired 
Arabs to increase their attacks on the 
British governors and the Hebrew* im- 
migrants. The British sent new troops, 
guns, tanks, and planes to Palestine. 
Seventeen thousand British soldiers 
are hunting the Arab bands who have 
been attacking the Hebrew settlements 
and the British officials. Hebrew Zion- 
ists are urging Great Britain not to 
back down on its promise to give them 
a land of their own again, after 5,000 
years of exile. They are afraid that 
the British will yield again to threats 
of force, as they yielded to Germany in 
the Czechoslovakian case 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. Hebrew (pro- 
nounced Hee-brew). A descendant of a na- 
tion whose history is told in the Old Testa- 
ment, the first part of the Bible. This term 
is wrongly confused with Jew, which means 


only one who believes in the religion of 
Judaism 
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17 Billion Dollars Is 
Annual Cost of Arms 


“Johnny, Get Your Gun” isthe theme 
song of the world today. Studies by the 
Foreign Policy Association show that 
nations are spending so much on armies 
and navies that several of them are 
in danger of going broke. Before the 
World War, nations were spending 
from 1% billion dollars to 2% billion 
dollars each year for “defense.”’ Since 
1932, the annual amount has grown 

+ from $3,783,000,000 (3 billions, 787 mil- 
lions) to $15,468,000,000. For 1938 the 
world is expected to spend more than 
$17 billion dollars on soldiers and sail- 
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N. ¥. Times 


South China Battleground 
Map shows South China region between the 
British port of Hong Kong and the big Chinese 
city of Canton. Heavy line shows railroad be- 
tween the two cities. Japanese have cut the 
railroad at one place, but Chinese resistance 
continues strong. 


ors, guns, battleships, warplanes, and 
forts. (See diagram, next column. 

Note that we put the word “defense” 
in quotation marks. When nations 
spend money for armies, navies, war- 
planes, and all the other equipment 
needed for war, they say that they are 
spending the money for “defense.” 
What they mean is: “We are spending 
money on arms so that we will be 
strong and can fight if we decide that 
fighting is necessary to get what we 
want (to keep what we want).” 

So all countries start trying to out- 
do one another in building up war 
strength. Some countries have a more 
“defensive attitude” than others. Eng- 
land and the United States, for exam- 
ple, do not want any more land and 
therefore have no desire to pick a fight 
with some other country in order to 
get some of its land. 

Germany, Italy, and Japan, on the 








other hand, want more land (wealth). 
They realize that no country will give 
it to them simply for the asking. So 
they build strong armies, navies, and 
air forces. Now when they ask some 
other country for land, they can “rattle 
the sword,” as the saying goes. Recent- 
ly Germany rattled the sword (it had a 
mighty strong one to rattle). England 
and France came running, and offered 
Hitler all the Czechoslovakian land he 
wanted at the moment. 


Amount of Money All Nations Have 
Spent on Arms—1904-1938 


4 







Years ! 





3 BILLION 
24 
1% 


The danger of going broke from de- 
fense spending depends upon how 
much the country can afford to spend. 
The United States is spending almost 
as much as France, Great Britatin, or 
Japan, and twice as much as Italy. But 
the United States, while spending more 
than a billion dollars a year on defense, 
is spending only 2% of its total income. 
Italy and Japan are spending over 40% 
of their income on defense. This means 
that if an Italian or a Japanese earns 
$10 a week, $4 goes for taxes to support 
the army and navy. This leaves $6 for 
food, clothing, shelter, and other living 
expenses. 

The Soviet Union (Russia) spends 
the most on defense—over five billion 
dollars. That is between 30% and 40% 
of its national income, which has been 
growing from year to year. 

In Italy and Japan, the total income 
has not changed much while they have 
been spending more and more on de- 
fense. Therefore, Italy 2nd Japan are 
able to spend less and less each year 
on food, clothing, shelter, health, and 
education. 

Next to the Soviet Union, Germany 
spends the most for arms—over four 
billion dollars a year. This is 15% of 
Germany’s income, compared with 
11% in Frence, and 7% in Britain. 

Nearly every nation is borrowing 
money to buy its guns because it can’t 
raise the money with taxes. As long a 
as a nation is able to pay the interest on 
the money it has borrowed, it is finan- 
cially O.K. But some nations have bor- 
rowed so much that their farms and 
factories cannot earn enough to pay 
interest, let alone the principle, on the 
national debt. 

The governments of such nations are 
in danger of going broke because they 
cannot raise the money to pay their 
debts either by taxes or by further 
borrowings. When governments go 
broke, they have three roads to take: 
they can call off their old debts and 
look for new lenders; they can take 
over properties by armed force and 
run the whole country as if it were an 
army camp; or they can give up and let 
revolution reign until the people set up 
a new government. Actually, it is not 
the government that goes broke, but 
the property-holder and the lender. 
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People Must Be Trained 


To Use Good Housing 


The New Deal has talked about bet- 
ter homes for the American people, and 
is building them in many communities 
where housing conditions are espe- 
cially bad. 

All of this home-building by Uncle 
Sam, in co-operation with state and 
local housing agencies, is called the 
Federal Housing Program. 

Officials of the Federal Housing Pro- 
gram have run into an old problem. 
They have found that you can’t move 
a family from a slum into a decent 
house and just let them be. When you 
do that, the former slum dwellers, un- 
accustomed to the conveniences of a 
modern house and to clean ways of liv- 
ing, will abuse their new house. 

Now, remember, not all of them 
would. Many slum dwellers have 
learned, from reading and listening to 
the radio, some things about sanitation 
and good housekeeping. They are eager 
to put their learning into practice. 

But there has been so much abuse of 
good housing, that Federal officials say 
that some steps ought to be taken to 
improve the situation. Harold E. Pom- 
eroy, relief administrator of California, 
suggests that low-priced, temporary 
houses ought to be built to teach fam- 
ilies how to appreciate a good house. 


House for $1,000 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
already developed a house which can 
be built for $1,000. The walls are made 
of clay pressed with old newspapers 
(the newspapers must be no older than 
one month). 

What do you think some people do 
when they are provided with good 
housing to which they are not accus- 
tomed? Here are just a few instances 
of abuse: Defacing the walls, by writ- 
ing on them and scratching them with 
nails and other sharp implements; 
carving initials and pictures in the fur- 
niture; allowing dirt and garbage to 
collect, causing a fire hazard and a 
source of disease; using the bathtub for 
coal, wood or anything except bathing; 
walking and climbing over the furni- 
ture and on the window sills. 

Uncle Sam’s job (and the states and 
municipalities must help him) is to see 
that people know how to take care of 
sood houses built for them with public 
money. 


KING and QUEEN COMING 


The King and Queen of England are 
planning to visit the United States next 
spring, at the conclusion of their visit 
to Canada. It will be the first time a 
king or queen of England has ever 
visited the United States. 

Two British kings visited the United 
States while they were Princes of 
Wales: Edward VII came over when 
he was a student at Oxford before the 
American Civil War. The present Duke 
of Windsor (the exiled former king) 
has made three visits to the United 
States, and would like to make an- 
other with his American wife. 
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AT 13, A TOP-FLIGHT SKATER 








English Girl Here; 
Can Do “Everything” 


Hazel Franklin is just a slip of a 
girl—she weighs less than 90 
pounds and doesn’t look a day 
over 11, though she’s 13—but 
Hollywood has its eyes on her, 
and the skating world has al- 
ready hailed her as one of the 
greatest skaters of the day. 

Her coach, Howard Nicholson, 
three times world’s champion fig- 
ure skater and for eight years 
Sonja Henie’s coach, says that Hazel 
can do everything any other great 
skater can do. 

“Nothing stops her,” he said. “Only 
three skaters in the world can do the 
double Salchow (a difficult figure, with 
a double revolution in the air) and 
Hazel is one of them. Note the way she 
comes out of a figure (comes to a 
stop).” 

We noted, as we sat there in a com- 
fortable chair at Iceland on the roof 
of Madison Square Garden, watching 
Hazel’s thrilling performance. What 
grace and lightness! How un-selfcon- 
scious she was! Surely here was genius 
of a kind. 

“Where did you ever find her?” we 
asked Mr. Nicholson. 

“Well, it was just chance,” he said. 
“T was in London, giving 2 lesson in 
one of the rinks there. I noticed this 
child, and saw at once that she was tak- 
ing to ice like a duck to water. This was 
a year and a half ago. Next day I saw 
the girl again, and decided to find out 
something about her. Her mother was 
there, and after talking to her and to 
Hazel, I decided to take Hazel as a 
pupil.” 

Last week, Hazel and her mother and 
Mr. Nicholson arrived on the Norman- 
die, on their way to Hollywood. 

“One week ago,” said Mr. Nicholson, 
“Hazel and all the rest of us were walk- 
ing around London with gas masks 


Franklin taken at Ice- 





ready to put on. Every day, on her way 
to the rink to practice, Hazel carried 
her gas mask. We thought war would 
start any minute, and that German 
planes would be dropping their bombs 
on London.” 

It seemed so fantastic—this picture 
of destruction of a great city and civil- 
ized people—and that this “dancing 
sprite on skates” might have been a 
victim of it. 

Hazel told us abuut her daily pro- 
gram. She rises at seven o’clock, and 
soon after breakfast does her lessons. 
She has a private tutor,‘and is learning 
to speak French and German. She stud- 
ies history, geography and algebra. She 
is well advanced in piano. Every day 
she practices two to three hours, no 
matter where she is. In hotels, a piano 
is moved into her room. And, of course, 
she goes on the ice every day, under 
Mr. Nicholson’s watchful eye. The day 
we saw her, she came on at 3 o’clock 
and practiced until 4.45. 

Hazel has been a professional skater 
for almost a year. She had been appear- 
ing in an ice show in London, and was 
the leading star in it. 





Reading for Keeps 


Key to Test on p. 14 


(I.) retractable, aerodynamic, tricycle, 
audition, delegate 
(1I.) Philadelphia, Jefferson, Richard 


Henry Lee, New York and Pennsylvania 
(III.) Penn, Girard, Paine, Franklin 
(IV.) .7, 8, 4, 9, 4, 1, 3, X, 2, 10, 9, X, 15, 13, 14 
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21 Tanks of Oil 
Go Up in Smoke 


At the risk of their lives, a thousand 
firemen fought all day and night on 
Oct. 19 to keep a dangerous and spec- 
tacular oil and gasoline fire from send- 
ing into smoke everything within reach 
of the intense heat and leaping, 300- 
foot flames. 

At Linden, N. J., along the shore of 
the Atlantic Ocean not far from New 
York City, are row upon row of giant 
tanks for storing gasoline, oil and other 
petroleum products for the metropoli- 
tan area. 

In the section reserved for the Cities 
Service Oil Company a huge 1,680,000- 
gallon tank of gasoline exploded, and 
went up in flames. Twenty other tanks, 
their seams melted by the heat, poured 
millions of gallons more of gasoline 
and oil into the sea of flame. Fire ap- 
paratus came by land and by water 
from all nearby points. Firemen con- 
centrated on saving four nearby tanks 
of highly explosive naphtha and high- 
test gasoline, another field of 50 tanks, 
and other properties in the vicinity. 

Damage was estimated at $500,000. 


Fire-Fighting Foam 


Streams of water were ineffective 
against the flames. Water helped only 
to keep nearby tanks from getting too 
hot. To check the flames from spread- 
ing, foam was used—foam made of car- 
bon dioxide gas, the same that is used 
to “fizz” the water in your ice cream 
soda. All oil companies are equipped 
with carbon dioxide gas equipment to 
fight fires. 

The fire, so spectacular with its high 
tongues of flame and giant clouds of 
smoke, was well photographed by most 
of the news-reel companies, working 
from planes as well as from the ground 
If you get a chance, do not fail to see 
these news-reels. They are the most 
spectacular since the Hindenburg ex- 
plosion 


German Exile Wins 
First Prize in Art 

An artist whose paintings have been 
banned by Chancellor Hitler from dis- 
play or sale in Germany, was awarded 
first prize of $1,000 in the 1938 Carnegie 
International Exhibition of Paintings. 
The artist’s name is Karl Hofer. 

The exhibition, one of the greatest 
shows in the art world, is held annually 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Hofer’s prize-winning painting 
is entitled “The Wind.” It shows two 
standing women, huddled together, 
with a cloak blowing over their heads. 
They are clutching the cloak and hold- 
ing it against their naked bodies. 

The international jury which awards 
the prizes includes an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and two Americans. 

There were seven other awards. Two 
Americans were among the winners: 
Rockwell Kent, of Ausable Forks, 
N. Y.; and Arnold Blanch, of Wood- 
stock, N. Y 

Four hundred paintings from eleven 
countries were in the exhibition. 
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Philadelphia Garbagemen 
Agree Never to Strike Again 


You know the line from Hamlet, 
“There is something rotten in the state 
of Denmark”? Well, last week, there 
was something rotten in Philadelphia. 
For eight days the street cleaners and 
rubbish haulers were on strike. And 
Philadelphia held its nose high. 


The cleaners and haulers stopped 
work for two reasons. First, they want- 
ed the city to restore the jobs of 264 
men who had been laid off. The Direc- 
tor of Public Works said the lay-offs 
were to save money, but the strikers 
said the lay-offs were an attempt to 
break up their union, Local 222, Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employes, A.F. of L. 

The second point the strikers wanted 
was a guarantee that they would re- 
ceive full pay. Their pay had been 
partly held up. 

Both of these points were granted 
after eight days of bickering. During 





that time, the city hired 485 other men 
to replace the strikers. These 485 men 
are being discharged. 

In exchange for their gains, the union 
pledged that it will never again strike 
against the city. Future disputes will 
be settled by a board of three union 
representatives and three city officials. 


SPIES 


The United States Government has 
arrested, and has now brought to trial, 
two men and one woman accused of 
being spies in the employ of the Ger- 
man government. Their names are Otto 
H. Voss, 39, a former mechanic at the 
Seversky airplane plant at Farming- 
dale, Long Island; Johanna Hofmann, 
26, hairdresser on the German liners 
Europa and Bremen; and Erich Glass- 
er, 28, former U. S. private in the U. S. 
army. Fifteen others were indicted 
(accused), but they have escaped to 
Germany. As the trial progresses, 
Junior Scholastic will publish weekly 
summaries of it. 








two each.) 


Jefferson, Thomas Paine). 


(Score five for each name.) 


not go into any space. 


. 4-lane highways 
Holly 
Sky-auto 
Peace and sobriety 
Bell-Schneckel 
Girard 
Delaware 
Franklin 
Philadelphia 
10. Baldwin 
11. Modern architecture 
12. Scrapple 
13. Dr. Chevalier Jackson 
14. Rubbish collectors 
15. Tommy Riggs 
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READING FOR KEEPS 


Score Yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against the key on page 13. Don’t look now. 


(I.) Give the correct spelling for each of the following words: 
retracktobull, aireohdienammik, tyresyeckill, awdishin, delligayt. (Score 


(II.) Complete the following sentences correctly: 
The Declaration of Independence was signed in (New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Virginia). 
It was written by (George Washington, John Hancock, Thomas 


Independence was proposed by (Patrick Henry, Richard Henry 
Lee, Robert E. Lee, Caesar Rodney). 

Approval of the Declaration was temporarily withheld by the 
delegates from (New York, Delaware, Virginia, Pennsylvania). 


(III.) Name four early citizens of Philadelphia who had a great influ- 
ence upon the character and history of the city. (Score five each.) 


(IV.) Match the words in the left column with the words in the right 
column. Write the number of the left column word in the space next to 
the word it matches. If there is no match, write an X in the space. The 
same number may be written in more than one space. Some numbers do 
(Score three each.) 
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My score 
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My score 











Corporation laws 
Electricity 

J. E. Rhoads Leather Co. 
Ice cream 
Friends 

Coleman du Pont 
Vega 

Boeing 
Delmarva 
4-6-6-4 
Workshop 

Budd 

Betty Lou 
Bronchoscope 
Arbitration 
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My score ——— 
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BIB and TUCK 


Tuck Takes Up Domestic Science: Comes Home and Puts 
On a Performance That Astonishes His Saucy Sister. 


66 I, MOM, what are we gonna 
have for supper?” asked Tuck 
as he breezed into the kitch- 

en, grabbed his mother, and whirled 

her around the room. While Mom was 

trying to get her breath, Tuck took a 

good look and a big sniff at the kitchen 

table. “Uh-uh, don’t tell me. I can 
guess. It’s the Tucker special— 

chocolate pie with meringue a 

mile high! Whoopee!” And he 

started to give Mom another 
whirl, but this time she warded 
him off with a big wooden spoon 

“Whatever it is, you won't get 

a mouthful, unless you behave. 

Why, I’m so dizzy I'll probably 

use a cupful of salt instead of 

sugar. Do you sweep Katie off her 

feet every time she makes you a 

chocolate pie?” 


Queen Katie 

Tuck laughed to think of any- 
body’s sweeping Katie off her 
feet. Katie, the 250-pounder who 
ruled the Tucker kitchen, except 
on her Thursday nights off! 

“Katie won’t even let me in the 
kitchen,” he said. “The other 
night I wanted to fix up a broiled 
hamburger supper the way we do 
at Scout camp, and Katie said 
if I had anything to do with the 
cooking in her kitchen, we'd 
probably all be eating canned 
dog food! Well, I reminded her 
that all the world’s great chefs 
are men!” 

Mrs. Tucker eyed Tuck doubt- 
fully. “Where’d you find that 
out?” she asked him- 

Tuck looked embarrassed. “Cross 
your heart you won't tell, Mom?” 

Mrs. Tucker crossed her heart. 

“Well, I've joined the boys’ cooking 
class at Jefferson. Oh, I know I used to 
say cooking was for girls only,” he add- 
ed hastily. “But—er—uh—all the rest 
of the gang joined the class—even Bobo 
Tanner.” 

“Now, just a minute—I forget. Who’s 
he?” 

“Who’s he? Why, everybody knows 
he’s the best athlete ir school.” 

“Well, Tuck, you know I always told 
you cooking was a man’s game, too 
Maybe you'll be Tucker of the Waldorf 
some day. But, tell me, what have you 
learned to cook, so far?” 

“Oh, we cooked a whole breakfast 
the other day—with sausage and eggs 
and cocoa. And, boy, was it good!” 
Tuck’s voice rose enthusiastically. “‘To- 
day we had a lesson in setting the ta- 
ble and—but, say, tell you what, Mom, 
let’s play a trick on Bib. She’s always 
after me to help set the table on Thurs- 
day nights. With all I know now, I can 
show her a thing or two tonight—only 
don’t say anything.” 
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The plot was laid none too soon. 
There were sounds of the front door 
being shut, footsteps in the hall and 
Bib’s after-school call. 

“Hi-yo, everybody. Who’s home?” 
By that time she was in the kitchen. 
“Hi, Mom. I see the family’s No. 1 sit- 
down striker is in the way again. Why 





I}ustrat 


“Now, see, nothing up the sleeve.” 


don’t you go get your lessons, Tuck, 
and stop bothering us women folk?” 
asked Bib, as she washed her hands, in 
preparation for helping Mom. 

“Oh, I don’t have to bother with les- 
sons, like you do,” answered Tuck, 
propping the back cf his chair against 
the wall and swinging his feet. “It just 
comes natural with me to be smart.” 

Bib wrinkled her nose at him. 
“Smart-aleck, you mean. What can I 
do to help, Mom, besides take Tuck out 
and wring his neck?” 

Mom laughed at the two of them, 
always pecking at each other, but sel- 
dom seriously quarreling. “There isn’t 
anything for you to do here now, Bib, 
but you might set the table. And take 
him with you. I need elbow room for 
rolling out this pie crust.” 

“I'll take him,” sighed Bib, “but I 
can’t guarantee to make him work. 
I’ve tried to show him how to set the 
table, but he won’t—” 

“I don’t need to be shown,” said 
Tuck, lazily, as he followed her into 
the dining room. “I tell you, knowledge 
comes natural with me. And, if you 
don’t believe it, what will you bet that 
I can’t set the table, by myseif?” 


on by Kate 


Bib snickered as she unfolded a clean 
tablecloth and placed four napkins, 
one on each side of the table. 

“Don’t be silly. You’d have all the 
Silver on one side of the plate, and 
probably forks for butter spreaders. 
I’ve seen you use your fork that way! 
But, if you insist, I'll bet two choco- 
late frosteds you can’t set the 
table.” 

“Make it three and I won’t even 
ask a question.” 

“Tll make it four and throw in 
a bag of peanuts to boot.” 

“Okay,” said Tuck triumphant- 
ly. “Just have this chair, Ma- 
dame. Now, see, nothing up the 
sleeve. All honest and above the 
elbow! But—uh—may I ask the 
cook for the menu? I. might, per- 
chance, set the table for corned 
beef hash, when we’re really 
having humming birds’ wings on 
toast!” 


Tuck Demonstrates 

Bib agreed and heard Mom call 
out: “Lamb chops with fried 
pineapple and baked potatoes on 
a platter, a dish of snap beans, 
bread and butter, coffee for me 
and milk for the rest and choco- 
late pie for dessert.” 

“Very good, Madame,” said 
Tuck as he placed the four din- 
ner plates at Pop’s place and a 
serving fork and spoon to the 
right of where the big platter 
would go—in front of Pop. Then 
he set each individual place, 
leaving space between the silver 
for the plate. Knives to the right and 
forks to the left. Water glasses just 
above the points of the knives and but- 
ter plates just above the forks. Mom’s 
coffee spoon just outside her knife and 
the sugar bowl and spoon near Mom’s 
place, since she would be the one to 
use them. Butter spreaders went side- 
wise on the butter plates (so you could 
grasp the handle easily) and the nap- 
kins were placed between the knives 
and forks, Pop’s on top of the stack of 
plates. Salt and pepper shakers were 
put near the center of the table. 

Bib sat through the whole perform- 
ance, unable to believe her eyes. Mom 
came in just as Tuck finished and 
stepped back to admire his handiwork. 
She smiled at Bib’s amazement and re- 
turned to her cooking. 

“Well,” said Bib, “I must say you’re 
pretty good, but you forgot one thing 
—the tablespoon for the dish of snap 
beans.” 

Tuck pretended to be utterly dis- 
gusted with himself. “Well, what do 
you know about that?” he said, as he 
snapped his fingers—and down came 
the missing spoon—out of his sleeve! 
—Gay HEAD 


Tracy 
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Atlantic Clipper flying boats, 

known as the Boeing 314 —the 
world’s greatest transport airplanes— 
was rolled out of the Boeing hangar at 
Seattle where it was being built for 
Pan American Airways. 

Because of the tremendous size of 
this project, the boat had to be com- 
pleted on the 200-foot out-door assem- 
bly dock. At this point 85% of the con- 
struction assembly was completed, 
and the 4242-ton Clipper had outgrown 
the dimensions of the Boeing plant 

This is the first airplane ever to be 
designed for passenger service over 
ocean air routes, and from that day 
until she finally slipped into 
the Duwamish waterway on 
May 31 every development was 
studied with keen interest by 
aviation enthusiasts. 

To the average newspaper 
reader, the headline stories of 
the first flight of the 314, early 
last June, meant the completion 
of a long period of engineering, 
research and testing. It seemed 
that we should see this mighty 
ship of the skies in service be- 
fore many weeks had passed 
But to the hundreds of engi- 
neers and testers, representing 
the Boeing Company, Pan American 
Airways and the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, this was only the be- 
ginning of a long and tedious test 
period which would probably take at 
least six months to complete. This pro- 
gram included individual tests of all 
the thousands of parts which make up 
this huge structure, as well as numer- 
ous tests of the whole machine as a 
flying unit. All of these tests must be 
made over and’ over again and under 
all possible conditions—both on the 
water and in the air 

By now, every piece of material, 
every reaction of the “big baby” has 
been tested and recorded. All that re- 
mains now is the process of repeating 
these tests over and over again, to be 
certain that the plane will always react 
the same as it did during its first tests, 
when operating under similar condi- 


| AST February the first of the six 
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SKYWAYS 


The Boeing Flying Boats 
Undergoing Rigid Tests 


tions. This is what we call finding a 
“norm,” or normal operational char- 
acteristics. 

These results will now be set down 
in graphical form so that the reactions 
of each part of the plane under any 
given condition of load, speed, etc., 
can be discovered at a glance. From 
these graphs it will be possible for Pan 





Designer's sketch: Vega Airplane Co 
THE NEW VEGA plane is for feeder-line service or private 
ownership. It seats five and its seating arrangements and 
furnishings are like an automobile’s. (See next page for details.) 


American’s flight engineers to plot 
schedules, passenger capacity over a 
given route mileage, and payload per- 
missible 

The testing that went on during the 
early part of June was really a “learn- 
ing” process by which the flight crew 
made themselves familiar with the air- 
plane, felt out its general handling 
characteristics on the surface and its 
flight characteristics aloft 

All this work was necessary to en- 
able the engineers to make the final 
adjustments which are always neces- 
sary on a new model before the main 
test program can be undertaken 

The first problem encountered was 
the one of getting the 314 down to 
Puget Sound—the waterways were 
too narrow for her 152 foot wing span, 
so that she had to slide through side- 
ways at the end of a tow. Once on the 





sound, the flight crew took over. This 
is the program they had to tackle: 
(1.) Check 
mechanisms. 
(2.) Feel out the surface controls from 
all angles. 
(3.) Determine the boat’s take-off speed 
(4) Determine and chart her water char- 
acteristics 


engines, propellers and 


After this program had been com- 
pleted, the huge boat was flown to Lake 
Washington, for what the engineers 
called “the real test program.” All this 
preliminary work had been mere 
child’s play! Now to get down to brass 
tacks! 

To begin with, the preliminary taxi- 
ing tests had shown that the 
single tail unit originally in- 
stalled did not give sufficient 
control when the plane was 
moving slowly on the surface 

| This was due to the fact that 
the rudder was not in the slip- 
stream of any one of the four 
propellers and therefore could 
not get sufficient “bite” on the 
air to turn the ship. It was also 
discovered that the angle of the 
sea-wings (pontoons attached 
to the fuselage at the water 
line) had to be changed in order 
to keep the plane’s wings from 
dipping into the water when the ship 
was in a strong cross wind. This is what 
we call lateral balance. 

The first of the “big tests” was 
made at a loaded weight of 58,200 
pounds. This is called the “light load 
test.” This 58,200-pound weight was 
obtained in this manner: starting with 
the empty weight of 40,629 pounds, the 
engineers added 8,445 pounds in little 
bags of lead shot. These were distrib- 
uted from one end of the ship to the 
other to represent the weight of the de 
luxe cabin furnishings which will be 
fitted before the ship goes into service 
This brought the weight up to 49,074 
pounds. Then came the test crew, and 
all the gear they carried with them, to 
add another 3,126 pounds. They then 
filtered a thousand gallons of gas and 
oil—another 6,000 pounds—into some 
of the six tanks. They were then ready 





Aeronautica! Chamber of Commerce 


CUTAWAY DIAGRAM of the new 50-passenger Boeing flying boat for trans-Atlantic service. There are six of them in construction, 
They are huge 3-deck “liners of the air."’ each bigger than the ships in which Columbus came to America. As above diagram indicates, the 


ships will have sleeping cabins, dining lounges, galley for two cooks, radio room and other acc dati 
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for comfortable, safe travel. 
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to start at 58,200 pounds. And that’s 
only the beginning, the first of four 
load test stages. There are 111 sep- 
arate tests that have to be made at this 
weight, 68 separate tests at the other 
three weights! (72.000! 76.500 and 82,- 
500 pounds) 

In another six weeks or so the engi- 
neers should be all finished with their 
checks, calculations, estimates and 
proving flights. Then the ship will be 
ready for her shake-down flights. 
Then Pan American will be ready to 
launch the first commercial service 
across the Atlantic, carrying the Stars 
and Stripes even further to the front 
in inte i1tional transportation. 


The New Vega Job 

On Sept. 12, the Vega Airplane Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, announced the new 
Vega airplane. The plane, which has 
been in the development stage in semi- 
secrecy for some time, will be a low- 
wing monoplane of semi-monocoque* 
construction. It is designed for feeder 
line service and as a private plane 

With accommodations for five or six 
people, it wil! a wing span of 41 
ft., over-all length of 31 ft., 5% in., 
and height of 9 ft. 1 in. Estimated gross 
weight is 5,411 lbs 

In line with the latest design de- 
velopments on the Douglas DC-4, Con- 
solidated four-engined patrol bomber 
and Boeing 314 flying boat, the new 
plane will be equipped with fully re- 
tractable tricycle landing gear, trail- 
ing edge wing flaps, and other ad- 
vanced aerodynamic features 

—REGINALD M. CLEVELAND, JR. 


*WORDS TO THE Wisk. Monocoque (mon- 
oe-coke), noun. It is a French word intro- 
duced into aviation to describing a type of 
fuselage construction in which the surface 
covering takes the main stresses 
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Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 4 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
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Weldon RoSents 
300 CLASS CLUB PINS SHOWN IN 
BASTIANS FREE 1939 CATALAG! 


BIGGEST SELECTION, low prices, traditional Basten quality T 


combination that hae kept Bastian out mm front for 44 years, | 

Clean cut werk distinguidhes Bastian Pins ond Rings anywhere ay 
Write for thu new cotalog today ii 

BASTIAN BROS. Dept.s A Rochester, N.Y.” ~ 


CATALOG-PINS and RINGS 


Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog 


Dept. A. METAL ARTS CO. Inc. Rochester. W. Y. 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
9000 WHISK one of the 88 STYLES 


























LET FREEDOM RING contest winners will 
be announced in next week’s Junior Scho- 
lastic. Each paper receives three readings. 
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Lives Worth Living 


Dr. Chevalier Jackson 


R. CHEVALIER JACKSON of 

Philadelphia has several cases 

in his office in which are hun- 
dreds of safety pins. bones, straight 
pins and needles, false teeth, coins, 
nuts, shells, seeds and even nails 
Strange as it may seem all of these ar- 
ticles were once inside of someone’s 
body. This is how it might have hap- 
pened. A little boy has accidentally 
swallowed a safety pin—an open one 
too—which has become lodged in his 
lungs. His mother takes him to Dr 
Chevalier Jackson who is famous all 
over the world for removing foreign 





X-RAY photograph reveals location of a 
cluster of safety pins in bronchial tube of a 
child. This photograph is one of 64 illustra- 
tions in “The Life of Dr. Chevalier Jackson,” 
a new autobiography. (Macmillan). 


bodies from the lungs and the bron- 
chial tubes. 

The child is taken into a dark room. 
Here Dr. Jackson, assisted by four or 
five nurses, performs an operation 
with an instrument he designed him- 
self. It is called a bronchoscope. In this 
dark room, Dr. Jackson sits down in 
back of the patient. 

In front of Dr. Jackson is an X-ray 
picture showing the exact location of 
the pin. A fluoroscope, handled by an 
assistant, is trained on the boy to show 
the shifting positions of the pin and the 
forceps as Dr. Jackson maneuvers to 
close the pin and remove it. In back 
of the Doctor stands a nurse who occa- 
sionally changes his glasses. This is 
done because the child’s breath steams 
the glasses. 

Now Dr. Jackson picks up his bron- 
choscope. It is a long, narrow, tubular 
instrument with a light the size of a 
grain of wheat and a small forceps at- 
tached to it. Dr. Jackson inserts this 
contrivance through the child’s mouth 
into the bronchial tubes. He closes 
the pin with the forceps and removes 
it from the child’s lungs. In 98 cases 
out of 100, Dr. Jackson is successful. 

Seventy-three years ago, “Chev” as 
his friends call Dr. Jackson, was born 
in a coal mining town a short distance 


from Pittsburgh, Pa. He was a delicate 
boy who grew up with a desire to make 
things. Most of his time, was spent in 
his workshop. 

Chev enjoyed swimming, skating, 
and boating, but he hated the chief 
sport of the boys who lived near him. 
The town boys liked to fight or to 
watch fights. Chev thought fighting 
brought needless suffering to the par- 
ticipants. With tears running down his 
cheeks, he would try to separate two 
fighting boys 

At school, most of Chev’s classmates 
were older than he. Some of these older 
boys were extraordinarily cruel and 
enjoyed tormenting this sensitive boy 
One time several boys blindfolded 
Chev, bound his hands and feet, and 
dragged him off to an abandoned coal 
mine. They led him far into the cool, 
damp interior and left him there alone 
Chev released the bonds around his 
hands and feet, but he was unable to 
find his way out of the dark mine. 


Lost In Mine 

For hours he wandered about, be- 
coming extremely tired and cold 
Finally he lost consciousness and was 
found in that condition by a dog. The 
dog barked so loudly that his master 
came to discover what the trouble was. 
The master and the dog saved Chev’s 
life, but he was ill for days afterwards. 

College days wére a great relief from 
all this torment. Chevalier commuted 
two hours a day to the University of 
Pittsburgh, doing his studying and 
copying of notes on the train. Drawing 
and physiology were his favorite sub- 
jects. In order to go to medical college, 
Chevalier painted chinaware at a china 
and glass decorator’s shop to earn his 
tuition. He became a student at Jeffer- 
son Medical College in Philadelphia. 

After graduation, Dr. Jackson spe- 
cialized in diseases of the larynx. Some 
time later he went to London to ob- 
serve the clinics of the great Dr. Mac- 
Kenzie. Returning again to practice, 
his early days were ones of great strug- 
gle. Even though he was a busy doctor, 
most of his work was for charity. 

Dr. Jackson’s great interest in re- 
moving foreign bodies from the 
bronchi and lungs led him to design 
and work with his own bronchoscope. 
Then colleges asked him to give courses 
on his successful work — first Pitts- 
burgh, then Philadelphia and finally 
Paris. 

Dr. Jackson has great confidence in 
his eyes and fingers. People come to 
him from all parts of the country, being 
sent by their own doctors to Chevalier 
Jackson. Invitations come to teach and 
lecture in many colleges. Today Dr. 
Jackson lives at Old Sunrise Mills, near 
Philadelphia. In the city he is the Pres- 
ident of the Women’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 

—EsTHER MILLER 
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RADIO LOG 


Music for Fun 


N MONDAY, October 10, the 
program entitled Music For 
Fun returned to the air. The 


purpose of the program is, as the title 
suggests, to show that good music is 
real fun. Howard Barlow conducts the 
CBS Symphony orchestra in excerpts 
from famous compositions. On each 
broadcast there are two or three young 
boys and girls present who give opin- 
ions on the music played. The broad- 
cast is real fun. You can hear it over 
your CBS station each Monday from 
5 p.m. to 5:30 p.m., EST 


Personality: 
Tommy (“Betty Lou”) Riggs 


Tommy Riggs, from whose vocal 


chords comes the famous little radio 
star, “Betty Lou,” was just 30 years old 


yn Oct. 21 
Tommy Riggs’ ambitions as a boy 


were two: to be a football star and to 
be an actor. He has succeeded in both. 
Tommy’s parents insisted that he study 
both voice and piano when he was a 
child. Both have been useful to him as 


1 radio entertainer 
During his freshman year in high 


school, Tommy appeared in a number 
of class plays, but he never talked as 
“Betty Lou” except when entertain 
ing at parties. The little-girl voice 


didn’t seem extraordinary to Tommy 
then, though it always made his friends 
laugh. 

Tommy went to Bellefonte Academy 
next, but showed more interest in box- 
ing than in “Betty Lou.” 

A year at Brown University was fol- 
lowed by study and football at Ohio 
State. While he was being rushed by 
a fraternity one of the members called 
Tommy on the phone to ask him to 
dinner at the fraternity house. Tommy 
had “Betty Lou” do the answering. 

“My Daddy will be glad to come,” 
said “Betty Lou.” 

When Tommy went to the dinner the 
man who had called him exclaimed, 
“Why I didn’t know you had a daugh- 
ter.” “I haven't,” said Tommy and 
changed his voice to “Betty Lou’s” 
“Betty Lou” became the mascot of the 
fraternity while Tommy was at college. 

When Tommy got out of college the 
depression was at its worst, but he 
managed to find a job in Pittsburgh, his 
home town. Business, however, seemed 
dull to Tommy, and he gave up this 
job for one that paid less, but it was in 
a theatre—just where he wanted to be! 
He became singing master-of-cere- 
monies just a few blocks from the the- 
atre where Dick Powell was doing the 
same thing 

“Betty Lou’s” radio debut occurred 
as a result of a mistake. Tommy was 
rehearsing a comedy act with a radio 
partner. The act did not seem either 
funny or good to Tommy, and when he 
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“Hello! Is this you, Betty?” 
“No, it’s me—Tommy!” 


lost his place, Tommy expressed his 
annoyance in “Betty Lou’s” voice. 

The producer of the show shouted 
“That’s great! Where did you get that 
voice? Use it in the show.”” Tommy did. 
He titled the show “Tom and Betty.” It 
became popular immediately. 

Tommy tells of some odd experiences 
he had before he became a “coast-to- 
coast” broadcaster. A program he was 
on went on the air at 11 p.m. One eve- 
ning a member of the State Labor De- 
partment called him and demanded 
that he “send Betty Lou home to bed, 
where she belonged at that hour.” 
Tommy had quite a time convincing 
the man that “Bett; Lou” was only a 
voice. Another time a listener wrote to 
Tommy saying she wanted to adopt 
“Betty Lou.” 

It was while Tommy was broadcast- 
ing over WLW, Cincinnati, that Rudy 
Vallee asked him to audition* for the 
Royal Gelatin Program. Tommy liked 
Cincinnati and was tired of moving 
around. Therefore, when he was asked 
to go to New York for the audition he 
got out of the trip by sending a set of 
records. We all know he “got the job,” 
since we've all heard “Bettv Lou” and 
Tommy on the Rudy Vallee hour 

Now, however, Tommy has his own 
program on Saturdays at 8 p.m., EST, 
on the NBC red network. It is the 
Quaker Oats program 

2 —RutH Howe tt. 


SOME FUN 


No, It's I 
“I is—” began Joan. 
“T am—" promptly corrected the 
teacher. 


“IT am the ninth letter in the alpha- 
bet,” Joan finished. 
-Pasadena Post. 


Slap-Bang 

“Painter, are you working?” she 
called for the third time, from the foot 
of the stairs 

“Yes, ma’am,” the painter replied 

“I can’t hear you working.” 

‘Good night, ma’am,” he exploded, 
“did you think Id be putting it on with 
a hammer?” 


~ *WORDS TO THE WISE. Audition (aw- 


dish-un). noun. A trial hearing of an appli- 
cant for work as a radio singer, announcer, 
etc. From auditio, the Latin word for “hear- 
ing.”’ As used above by our radio writer, it 
is a verb. (irammatically this is wrong. But 
among radic people, who needed such a verb, 
grammar made way for necessity 
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CAPITAL FUN 


It will probably take you only a minute to discover the names of the six 
common objects that you see drawn above, but now you have a harder and 
more interesting goal ahead of you. Place the names of these objects in the hori- 
zontal spaces in the upper left hand form in such an order that you have, reading 
down in the fourth upright column, the name of a state capital (a large city in 
New England). Then if you will print the same words in a different order in the 
horizontal spaces of the upper right hand form, you will have in the fourth 
upright column the name of another state capital—this time a state of the North- 
west. And you're not through yet! Follow the same procedure for the form in 
the lower right hand carner and find the hidden name of the capital of another 
Northwestern state. Remember to look for the names of the capital cities in the 
fourth upright column of each diagram. As you see, the trick in this puzzle is 
to find the proper order in which to place the names of the pictured objects in 


the diagrams 














Here is a puzzle concerning our third 
largest city. First, fill in the boxes in 
the diagram with the words defined 
below. When all the boxes are filled, 
you will have five words of five letters 
each. Altogether, you will have 25 let- 
ters. Now. rearrange these 25 letters 
to get the name of America’s third 
largest city. Scramble the remaining 
letters and find out what the name of 
this city literally means. You may use 
each of the 25 letters only once in dis- 
covering these facts. We will start you 
off by giving you the first letter of each 
word to be placed in the diagram. 


DEFINITIONS 
. A policeman’s club. 
To pause with fluttering wings. 
Vital part of the body. 
. A small bottle or vial. 
. Galloped slowly and easily. 
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SCRAMBLECRAM: Unseramble the letters of a 
river mentioned in this issue :— 


WEDRALE~sa 


TRIPLE WORD SQUARE 


In the diagram below there are three 
interlocking squares. When you have 
filled them in with the words called for 
in the definitions, the words in each 
square will be the same reading across 
and down. In addition you will have 
two extra words, defined in A and B, 
which will be the same horizontally 
and vertically. Both of these extra 
words extend through two squares. 





First Square 
1. To close a door violently 
2. A girl’s name 
3. An exclamation expressing sorrow 
4. To be obliged or compelled 
Second Square 
5. A strong flavor 
6. A nautical term: on the sheltered 
side of the ship 
7. The contraction of never 
8. A microbe that causes disease 
Third Square 
9. A great number! 
10. Tota! surface of a solid figure 
11. Nor far away 
12. A three foot rule 
Extra Words 
A. A small. hardy. half-wild horse of 
the American plains 
B The country that has just taken 
Austria 
This puzzle was submitted by one of 
our readers, Thomas Coffey, 9th grade, 
Sharon, Mass. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


If your addition was done correctly, your 
answer for PICTURE ADDS was: POT, 
TOPS, SPORT, POSTER, and SEAPORT. 

In BOX GEOGRAPHY you should have 
found that there are only three states in the 
Union having six letters in their names: 
KANSAS, OREGON, and NEVADA 

The CONCEALED CITIES were: NEW- 
ARK ORANGE, TRENTON, and WEE- 
HAWKEN. 

You BUILD A PYRAMID in the following 
steps: A 

A T 
ATE 
GATE 

GRATE 
GARRET 
GARTERS 

You have a “brainstorm in LETTER- 
GRAM this way 

BRAIN 


BARNS 


FAIR FIGHT comes out: SPAT, TAPS, 
PAST. and PATS. 
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PLANTERS 


PEANUTS 


@ There’s plenty of action in soccer. Passing 
the ball up and down the field both by short and 
long kicks takes energy—and trapping the ball 
for the kick back takes energy too. PLANTERS 
PEANUTS are a fine energy-producing food. 
Besides the delicious flavor of fresh, crisp, meaty 
salted peanuts—they give you the pep you need 
for all sports. 


PAINT BOOKS 


Here are two fascinating books for the young 
artist and those interested in coloring pictures. 
They are “Famous Men” and “The Making of 
America.” The texts accompanying the pictures 
are of great interest because they are informative 
as well as educational. 


Just mail 10-5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or 
10 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to 
PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send 
you either one of these books free, postpaid. Be 
sure to specify which book you wish, otherwise 
“Famous Men” will be sent. If you want both, 
send 20 bags or wrappers. Start saving them 
now—and don’t miss this opportunity. 


STAMP COLLECTORS: 10-5c Salted Peanut 
Bags or 10-5c Jumbo Block Wrappers are good 
for Planters 64-page Stamp Album or 100 stamps 
from all over the world. Bags good for Stamp 
Album or stamps are good for Paint Books. 
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